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JOURNEY TO MOUNT ETNA. 
From the Litcrary Gazette. i 


pss expedition was undertaken from Catania, by three : 
Germans and one Englishman, on the $0th and 31-t of HI 
| May, the Ist and @nd of: June, 1815. Another Tour 
through Italy and Sicily, was made in the years 1813 

and 1814, by Professor Kephalides, of Bresluw, provided 
with all the previous knowledge, and all the qualifications 
of an observant traveller. 

“ We rode towards Etna. The day wes fine, but the 
sun burned hotly, and our mules carried us very slowly up 
the mountain, on the difficult, slippery, and sandy way. We 
at last saw beneath us the pleasant town of Catania, where 
we had lived so happily, and the broad expanse of the sea, 
though the edge of it seemed to rise gradually towards the 
horizon. Our Catanian landlord, and a sumpter horse to 
carry the provisions, followed us. 

“ These lava fields are known to be prodigiously fertile, 
and from their black bosom rises without interruption the 
richest luxuriance of the southern vegetation. Hence i: is 
that we find on this dangerous crust of lava the most flou- 
tishing, nay the only villagesin Sicily, and for the twelve 
miles from Catania tothe last village called Nicolosi, pass 
“er nothing but blooming gardens and prosperous towns; 
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but on the other hand this first part of the road, in the cul 
tivated regions of Etna, is rendered disagreeable from being 
entirely confined between the walls of vineyards. Abou 
half a mile below Nicolosi, the black grey lava sand begins 
tu cover the earth wif) mourning upto the summit of the 
volcano, a distance of abouttwenty miles, and presents an 
infinitely gloomy, and almost terrifying sight, Not far from 
the village, there lies a very deep extinguished crater, which 
threw out fire about three centuries ago. 

“ Towards evening we arrived at Nocolosi, and found a most 
kind and hospitable reception in the house of Bon Mario 
Gemmellaro, the intendant and physician of the place. This 
very amiable man, equally estimable for his modesty and his 
knowledge, is so interesting to every traveller to Etna, that 
we hope some account of bim may be acceptable. 

“ Whoever ascends Etna on the side of Catania, must 
either stop at the convent of San Nicolosi d’Arena, near Ni- 
colosi, or apply in. the village itself, to the hospitality of Mr. 
Gemmellaro, who has always the goodness to lend a room to 


travellers. We should advise every body to adopt the latier | 


course, because the advice of this gentleman, who for these 
fifteen years has observed the volcano with remarkable in- 
terest aud zeal, will be of the greatest service to every 
sensible person. Before the year 1804, he had built a 
small house near the Philosopher’s Tower (about three 
quarters of a league below the high crater), to protect 
travellers from snow, hail, and storms, when an Eng- 
lish officer, Lord Forbes, having experienced the advantage 
of such a shelter, induced Don Mario, by promising to open 
2 subscription among his countrymen on the island, to build 
a convenient house for travellers, as well as a stable for 
sumpler-horses, and mules. This little building, which was 
finished the saine year, will be appreciated at its full value. 
by every one, who, after suffering from the wind, ice, and 
cold, arrives atthe cone of the voleano. The English call 
this little asylum “ The house of the English ;” but the in 
batitants of Etna give it the name of “ The house of Gem 
meliaro” (Casadi Gammellaro), as be was at the chief ex- 
pense and trouble in erecting it. Every traveller receives the 
keys gratis. Gammellaro’s house lies close to the lava erp 
tion of the year 1787, and at ihe mouth of the crater of the 
year 1669, which swallowed up the cone of the volcano. 
Gammellaro aad his faithful companion, Antonio Barbagallo, 
have traversed this remarkabie mountain with indefatigable 
Jabour; and ihe former would, without doubt, be able to give 
a betteraccountof this voleano than Ferraro, who neve! 
wentap Etna 
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« After a short repose, we set out at near ten o'clock at 
night, accompanied by one guide, riding on a mule, and a 
second on foot. We stumbled over the very fatiguing way 
through the woody region, (regione nemorosa) in a dark night, 
upon our mules, without meeting any accident ; thanks to 
our sagacious animals that we did not break our necks in 
these intricate narrow paths among the lava rocks, At 
length the moon emerged from the clouds, and her pale light 
displayed at an immeasurable depth below us the bright mir- 
ror of the sun. 

“ We now arrived in the snowy region, (regione nevosa) 
when suddenly the sky was covered with black tempestuous 
clouds, and the bleak air benumbed us. We could not now 
hope to see the sun rise, for the sake of which we had push- 
ed.so briskly forward ; for this reason, and from having saf- 
fered much from the inclemency of the weather, we resolved 
to rest ourselves in the lava cavern, called Grotta del Castel- 
luccio. After we had taken a cheerful breakfast, though with 
chattering teeth, we continued to wade through the immense 
field of voleanic ashes, the Grotta del Castelluccio lying two 
hours below the crater. At length, the sun rising from the 
sea,amidst the stormy clouds, illumined the frightfol wil- 
derness, which we had not yet perfectly seen. All vegetation, 
except green tufts of moss, had long been passed : surrounded 
with clouds and smoke, we proceeded, sometimes over white 
fields of snow, sometimes through a black sea of ashes, 
towards the summit, unable to see above fifty steps before us. 
In this way we had advanced about a thousand paces from 
Gammnellaro’s house, when suddenly our English companion 
began to groan terribly, and fell from his mule into the arms 
of the guide. This uolucky event, in the gloomy solitude, 
and amidst the clouds of smoke, embatrassed us nota little, 
and of course put an end to our Etna journey for the pre- 
sent ; tor what were we to do with our sick companion ? 
Our little stock of wine, which might, perhaps, have refresh 
ed him, we had !eft inthe cavern Del Castelluccio; and as 
the chief cause of his illness was the rarified air, and the 
extraordinary change of temperature from 27° of heat to 
freezing, it would have been folly to proceed further up to 
Gemwellaro’s empty bouse. After he had recovered him- 
self alittle, therefore, we covered him with mantles, and car- 
ried him, as he was not able to ride on his mule, down to the 
Grotta del Castelluccio. Here he was again taken so ill, and 
fainted so often, that we thought him dying. However, aa 
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hour’s sleep, and the warm and denser air braced him s0 
much, that he was able ta proceed with us to Nicolosi. 


To be continued. 





Remarks upon England, extracted from the Journal of 
their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John and 
Lewis of Austria. 

Continued from Page 104, 
CTOBER 23. We lefi Dover at nine o’clock. The post 


horses are excellent, the roads admiravle, the postilliens 
steady, and the travelling extremely quick. ‘The country is 
much better cultivated than France, which givesit a pleasing 
appearance, though, properly speaking, it is not beautiful, 
The chalky soil is mixed with gravel. 

Before almost all the houses, are seen little flower-beds, 
with southern plants and flowers, which remain uncovered 
during winter, and give a favourable idea of the mildness of 
the climate. There are numerous windmills, water being 
scarce. Numerous country houses, in a peculiar and agree- 
able style of architecture, are surrounded with litle parks: 
meadows of the most brilliant green, pretty flocks, fields sur- 
rounded with green hedges, and planted with trees, render 
the landscape pleasing and picturesque. 

Canterbury, sixteen wiles trom Dover, is the first stage, 
The city lies in a valley, and its fine cathedral tises magni 
ficently above the houses. As we had resolved not to stop, 
we put off the view of the city till our return. The post 
office is at the same time an inn, which ts often the case in 
England as well as in Germany. 

As we proceeded, we were struck with the number of turn: 
pikes, at which travellers must pay. They consist of two 
small houses, between which the road is closed by a gate; 
on each side is a narrow way for foot passengers, and in the 
middle a scale, which shews the weight of the carriages. The 
repair of the roads is undertaken by private persons, who 
pay a certain sum to the goverument, and are authorized, by 
act of parliament, to take toll, for the purpose of keeping the 
road3 iv order, The breadth of the roads is just sufficient for 
two carriages to go abreast, and on both sides are foot paths, 
raised, two or three feet. The roads are kept in good re 
pair with gravel. 

It was dark when we reached Dartford, and we arrived in 
London at eight o'clock in the evening. The house of the 
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Duke of St. A***, where we lodged,is agreeably situated in 
the bandsomest part of Westminster, near the parks, Every 
thing had been provided which could make our residence 
pleasant and convenient, The succeeding days, to the $d of 
November, were employed partly in visits of ceremony and 
others, and partly in collecting information for our iniended 
tour through the provinces, for which we were not suffie 
ciently prepared ; we also dressed ourselvesin the English 
fashion, that we might be able to walk about the city more 
at our ease, 

Ou the Sd of November, at eight o’clock in the forenoon, 
we left London. The suburbs of this capital are continually 
extending. Houses and streets are built on speculation, and 
easily find inbabitants. When you leave the suburbs, you 
see villages before you. Sometimes the country rises, and 
the hills,covered with mansions and gardens, give ita very 
picturesque appearance. From this side too, when the wea- 
ther isclear, there must be the finest prospect of London, 
The road, which only a year ago, led overa pretty steep hill, 
is now nearly level; the billhas been cut through, and by 
these means the road is made considerably shorter, and much 
less futigueing for the horses. Another road passes over this 
artificial defile, by means of a bridge, 60 or 70 feet high. 
The country is every where well cultivated. Gravel and 
chalk occur frequently. The latter is sirewed upon the fields 
to make the soil more loose. 

Chipping-Barnet is the first stage, and St. -Alban’s the 
second: we alighted at the White Llart, a very good ian, 
where we found, asis every where the case in England, very 
clean apartments, and good provisious, as well as polite and 
obliging treatment. 

The abbey of St. Alban’s is a building remarkable for its 
antiquity. The church stands upon an eminence, and was 
built at three different periods, for which reason it appears 
very irregular, Tne Anglo-Saxons are said to have begun 
the work ; the second period ts Gotiie, and the third near 
the Reformation. Henry VILL. and Queen Elizabeth, when 
they were obliged to leave London on account of the pligue, 
held their pubhe courts of justice in this church. Et contains 
also the tomb of the patron saint of Eogland. On a little 
eminence to the south of St. Alban’s stood the old Roman 
town of Verulamium of which some ruins may sill be 
traced. 

In a neighbouring valley, near a_ rivulet, is situated Mr, 
Wolgain’s manufactory for spinning silk. ‘The machinery is 
like that for spinning cottoa, The silk passes through twelve 
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operations. All the machines are put in Motion by wate, 
We found in the whole process two ngw improvements : } 
means of one, the machine stands still of itself, as soon as, 
thread breaks upon a reel ; and by means of the other, the 
silk isdivided upon the spindle more equally than in th 
usual mode. Theowner of the manufactory, which employ; 
a hundred and twenty persons, has joined toit a school fo 
the children of his work-people. 

We arrived pretty late in the evening at Beech-wood,; 
beautiful seat of Sir **** Sebright. The owner is a great 
agriculturist, who gave us a particular account of the agri. 
cultural processes followed in England, and particularly 
those employed by himself. As soon as the wheat is got ip, 
the field is ploughed, thew it is barrowed, that the weeds may 
shoot in spring; it Is afterwards ploughed again three times: 
the last time it is manured, and in June sown with turnips, 
which stand during the winter. The sheep graze offa par, 
and the otber part is used successively to feed the cattle in 
their stalls. This repeated ploughing, after the weeds have 
shot, cleanses the land admirably. Iv the second year they 
sow barley or oats, mixed with clover: in the third and 
fourth the clover is cut, and in the fifth, wheat is sown again; 
but as in this manner the same field would bear clover too 
the half is oiten sown with oats, white clover (trifolium re 
pens) and rye grass. The turnips of Beechwood grow toan 
enormous size : Sir **** Sebright told us, that he had once 
sent his siswer nineteen partridges in the hollow of a turnip, 


To be continued. 
po ______—__ 


Memoir of Rob Roy Afacgregor, and some Branches of 
his Family. 


Concluded from Pave 110. 


Dunkirk, 8th June 1754. 
“ Dear Cuter, 


/ CCORDING to your desire | gave you as genuine @ 

confesssion of what I had done, as if | was before my 
father confessor, aud if my behaviour is faulty, no doubt you 
are the only man that has a right to chastise me. [am 
afriad you disprove of what I have done as [ had not the 
honour of hearing from you, but | hope when you consider, 
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of both my past conduct and behaviour to my prince, and 
what baits and encouragement I had offered me from tie 
contrary party wirich L had refused, that you will imagine [ 
am not to be suspected, as [ can prove that my fidelity was 
as much put to the trial as any whatever, and at the 
same time make appear that I never violated that trust 
that was reposed in me. And now in my greatest misery, 
and in a foreign coutitry without friends, that I will be up- 
braided and supposed of mistrust, L think my fate very 
hard especially when it is evidently known how much I have 
served my prince, and what I suffered in his service, besides 
the loss of all my effects, which was to me no small article 
And now if by my going w England has lost me your coun- 
tenance, it ishuid. Pray dear Sir, would you have me to 
presume to tell you a lie, or was I npt to let you know every 
thing, as | valued myself on your being my head, and my 
only support, and now if [ am not to expcet that friendship 
to whom can Lapply, no doubt if I have lost your’s the 
world will say, (though unjustly) that l have been guilty of 
some villainous thing, otherwise my Chief would never 
desert me, but let the case be as it will, I pray God an oc- 
casion worthy would offer which might shew the deserts of 
man, and it is very possible, for all the misfortunes I have 
Jaboured under, that [ would shew, by my friends and fol- 
lowers, that a Chief would have very good reason to have 
some value for me, Sir, forgive me to tell you that 1 have 
done a great deal of lionour, once in my time, to you, and 
your clan, and [ hope in God to do more or | die. Lf you 
be so good as favour me with a letter on receipt of this, that 
I may not labour under the doubts of your displeasure, 
otherwise I will not presume to give you farther trouble till 
once time will satify you of the verity of what L have wrote 
you, and [ ever am with grateful submission and due res- 
pect.— 
Dr Chief,—Y our’s to kill or cure 
“Jas Macerrcor. 
“ Pavis, Sept. 25th, 1754. 
** Dr Cuties, 


“ T came here Jasg night and thought it: my duty to lei 
you know that [ was ublidged to leave Dunkik; for my 
safety, for Lochgarry last week (as L was informed) had 
lodged an information against me to the Grand Baithe lett 
ing him know | was sent on purpose from England to be a 
spy» L was advised by some friends to withdraw for fear t 
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should be laid up upon suspicion asl had no friends there 
to report my innocence, and as the officers of the place had 
received orders to take me-up, | was oblidged to come off ip 
such a burry, that it confused me intirely, as | was oblidged 
to come off with little Cash in my pocket, and tho’ I had 
(had) full time I had nota great deal more, as I was put to 
so much charges by my illness and keeping company with 
the English gentleman | was with at St Omers, who would 
have wade my fortune, had not Lochgarry come and giver 
him the worst character of me which could given. By all 
appearance I am borue to suffer Crosses, and it seems y’ 
not et an End tor such is my wretched Case at present that 
1 do not know earthly where to go or what to do as I have no 
Subsistance to keep Soul and Body together. All that [ 
have carried here is about 13 livres, and has taken a Room 
at my old quarters in Hotel St Pierre Rue de Cordier. | 
send you the bearer begging of you tolet me know if you 
are to be in Town soon, that | may have (the) pleasure of 
seeing you, for | have none to make Applications to bat you 


alone, and ali L wan is if it was possible you could contrive | 


where I could be eunployed, so as to keep me in Life with 
oul going to intire Beggary. This probably is a difficult 
point, yet unless it's aitended with some difficulty you might 
think nothing of at, as your long head can bring about mat 
ters of much more Difficulty and Consequence than this, 


Ii you'd disclose this matter to your friend Mr Buattler its} 
possible he might have some Employ wherein | could be of | 


use, as | pretend to koow as much of breeding and riding of 
Horses as any in Franc», besides that Law a good Hunter 
either on horseback or by fowling. You may judge my Re 
duction as | propose the mesnest things to serve a turn til 
better cast up. | am sorry that I am oblidged to give you 
so uch trouble, but L hope you are very weil assured that 
Tam grateful for what you have done for me and [ leave 
you to judge of my present wretched case. I am and shall 
forever Continue 
Dear Chief—Y our own to command 
Jas. MaccRecor 


“ P. S If you'd send your pipes by the Bearer and all the 
other little tinkims belongingto it, 1 would put them ia 
order, and play: some Melaucholy tunes, which I may. now 
with Safety, and in real truth. Forgive my not going 
directly to your house, for if | could shun seeing of yourselt | 
could not choose to be seen by my Fricads in my wretched 
ness wor by any of my Acquaintance.” 
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On the cover is the following note: “ Letter from James 
Macgregor, ou his arrival at Paris the week before he died, 
October, 1754.” 

Tine above letters, while they exhibit a spirit of Highland 
independence, and evince that devotion with which a chief- 
tain was regarded, must, at the same time, claim our admira- 
tion of the man, who, suffering under all the boriors of exile, 
want, and separation from his family, was bold enough to 
scorn an appointment, in itseif lucrative; but which was to be 
a scourge to his country, and was derogatory to his character 
asa gentleman: and we must deplore the severity of those 
decrees that excluded such inen from mercy, though by a 
temporary misguidance of principle, they became amenable 
tv the offended laws of their country. 

James Macgregor died at Paris, eight days after he wrote 
the last Jetter above transcribed ; and in him his clan fost 
one of its ablest and most enthusiastic supporters. 

The only other branch of that name which we can at 
present notice, was Gregor Macgregor of Glengyle, known 
by the appellation of Ghlune Dhu, trom a black mark on one 
of his haces. He was the nephew of Rob Roy; and bad he 
lived as long, would prob. bly have become no less eminent, 
as he followed the sceps of his uncle, whom he wished to 
emulate, having often been bis companion upon expeditions 
of danger. Gregor, like his uncle, had changed his name, 
and assumed that of James Graham, from the same proscr.p- 
tive edict against his clan. During his juvenile vears he had 
closely attended the precepts of his uncle, and looked up to 
him as lis protector; vet, vatil his strength was majured, he 
did not bead any foray of bis clan. But his uncle having 
been wounded in an attack upon a party af military who 
opposed his carrying off some cattle from the vicinity of 
Dunbaiton, Gregor was deputed to take the command, 

He made an iruption to Drymen, and summoned the 
attendance of the surrounding lairds and tenants to the 
church of that place, to pay hia their black mail. They all 
complied but one, whose cattle he drove away, which, how- 
ever, gave his lads some trouble, from the ferocity of a bull, 
but which they contrived to tame before be reached the 
Trosachs. 

The vext of Gregor’s exploits was that of taking the fort 
of luversnaid, in 1745, with his cousin James and tweive 
men. Inthe fort they only found nine soldiers, the rest of 
the garrison having been out working at roads ; but they 
also secured them in name of Prince Charles Stuart, aud 
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marched them, eighty-nine in number, as prisoners, to the 
castle of Doune. 

Two friends of Gregor’s suspected of treason about this 
time, were taken into custody, bya military party of fony 
men. Gregor, with bis twelve men, pursued and overtook 
them on the road near Dunkeld, beat them off, and rescue 
his friends. 

During the strict scrutiny, and rigorous course of PUNish 
ment, which followed the unhappy commotion of 1745 and 
1746, Gregor, like many others, was forced to forsake hi 
home, and take refuge among the woods and mountains o 
the Highlands. He was once observed lurking in the wilk 
of Glenledvick, and pursued across the hills to Loch Tay by 
a party of Campbells, one of whom, and his dog, he sha 
end jadging it unsafe to remain so near his own country, le 
and his only attendant, a clansman, travelled towards th 
braes of Aulol, where they hoped toconceal themselves un 
molested. Having traversed those wild and inhospitable 
regions for some days, they arrived at the lonely hut ofa 
shepherd, immersed in a deep glen surrounded with wood. 
The shepherd and his wife gave them a hearty welcome; and 
upon hearing that they were out with the Prince, their hos 


es 


agreed to shelter them for some time. This place wasso fa | 


sequestered from any other habitation, that the wanderen 
believed themselves secure. Reports, however, reached the 
ears of the Duke of Athol, that two suspicious men, -one of 
them with a black mark on his knee, were concealed in this 
cottage; and he found means to bribe the hind, so that bis 
lodgers might be secured by stratagem, as the desperate 
bravery of Macgregor had staggered the resolution of the 
Athol men, and they would not openly assail him with supe 
rior numbers. It was accordingly agreed that six men should 
be coucealed in the house, who were torush upon bim ue 
aware, and effect bis assassination. 

It chanced that Macgregor and his lad bad one day gone 
to kill a deer in the neighbouring forest. The day rained 
so much that they were quite wet on their return. Mac 
gregor sat down by the fire to dry himself; and as his hair 
was very long and wet, the landlady offered io comb and diy 
it. While in the act of doing so, she twisted her band in it, 
and pulled him suddenly down upon his back to the grennd. 
She concealed assassins, and the shepherd, immediately 
rushed upon him. He called tohis companion ; their strength 
was Herculean; and in a few minutes, their assailants were 
all either dead or maimed. The treacherous woman, with 
the resolution of a fiend, heving opposed tbeis departure 
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from her house with a drawn dagger, was seized and hanged 
to a joist. Gregor and his servant were both severely 
wounded; and having quitted this scene of blood they re- 
turned to Glengyle; but from the fatigue he had undergone 
and the wounds he had received, Macgregor only lived two 
days after his arrival, , 





DESCRIPTION OF AMSTERDAM. 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


| erdagesoye is the greatest city of Holland, and was 
Li at one time the emporium of European commerce. I 
perambulated the strects, &c. this morning. It is a dull, 
and in my opinion, an uninteresting place. The canals are 
certainly very spacious, and the streets well and pleasantly 
shaded by rows of goodly trees, bat to a stranger who 
knows not, and does not desire to know any thing about 
mercantile matters, it must necessarily be stupid. [on form- 
ing av estimate of any object, much depends upon the state 
of the observer’s mind at the time. During my short stay 
in this town, the heavens wore a gloomy aspect, the weather 
was damp and raw, the streets were dirty, and the hotel in 
which | lodged partook in a considerable degree of all these 
qualities ; by which means, the impressions of cheerfulness, 
cleanliness, and comfort, which [ had received during the 
preceding part of my journey, were in some degree effaced. 
Tiere are, however, | have no doubt, many objects in Am- 
sierdam well worthy of attention, 

The ci-devant Stadthouse, now the Palace, is a grand 
building, and magnificently fited up. It contains three 
large rooms full of paintings, chiefly by the Dutch masters. 
I was much pleased by six or eight of them, particularly the 
rural scenes, with cattle, by Paul Potter: and the evening 
school by Gerard Dow. This last [ should have preferred 
to any of the others. There is also a large picture by Van- 
dyke, which contains several figures. In it there is the head 
of an old man, for which, it is said, the burgo-masters were 
offered seven thousand florins. Lt is calculated that this 
building cost upwards of thirty millions of guilders. It was 
found in the mud, upon 13,629 large woodeu pries, and mea- 
sures 282 feet in trout, by 235 in depth, and 116 in beaght 
exclusive of the tower. [tis situated in the great square ot 
the city, which is sufficiently spacious to aflord a proper 
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view. In this dwelling, Lewis -Buonaparte, while King ¢ 
Hlulland, resided. Of the mildness, equity, and humanity of 
this man, every one speaks well. He seems to have been , 
pretty general favourite. Alihough the Prince of Orange 
nay be in some respects popular, | have never heard any on 
mention the name of the present King. 1 went through the 
whole of the Palace, which is finished chiefly with aiarhle 
and most superbly furnished. The grand hall is a magnificen 
apartment, and with the exception of Il Salone, the Tom, 
hall of Padua, is the finest 1 have ever seen. Besides the 
paintings betore-mentioned, | remember another with whic) 
I was much delighted. It represents a meeting of Dutch 
gevtlemen, upon what occasion | do not remember. OF this 
painting, however, it is said, that Sir Joshua Reynolds de 
clared it to be the finest and most characteristic thing le 
had ever seen, and that any man might tell what each of the 
persous represented was going to say. 

I visited the house possessed by a society called Felix 
Meritis. It was founded about the year 1777, by som 
opulent lover of science, auong whom was the well know 


Van Swinden. ‘This society, Lam informed, is composed of } 


five classes. The attention of the first is directed chief 
to the improvements in commerce, navigation, and agricu. 
ture ; the second devotes itself to natural philosophy 5 the 
third to drawing ; the fourth to music ; and the fifth to ge 
neral literature. 

On the topof the house is an excellent dome, from whence 
there is a commanding view of the city, and of the rich plaigs 


in the neighbourhood, with parts of the Zuyder Zee and the | 


Haarlem-meer on either side. _ Each department of the 
socirty has a cabinet to exemplify, and instruments suited 
to the exposition and advancement of the particular 
branch of science or of art which its labours are intended 
to illustrate. 


Amsterdam, like most great commercial towns, is not cha | 


racterised by excessive cleanliness. Except those by the 
sides of the canals, which are broad, snd adorned by rows ol 
fine trees, the streets are dull and narrow. Most of the 
houses incline forward, so that the streets are necessarily 
narrower above than below, by which means a portion of 
day-byht is excluded, producing a corresponding degree ol 
darkness and gloom. In the attic story of these houses the 
winter supplies of fuel, &c. are deposited after being hoisted 
up from the strect by means of a projecting beam ; and | 
concluded, that this inclination forward, is to prevent any 
bulky article from striking against the windows below. The 
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houses are of great height, and ¢hiefly built of brick, and 
without any relative plan or uniformity of aspect. 

There are, however, many dwelling-houses which I visited in 
Amsterdam, parucularly in Kiezer’s Gragt, and Heeren Gragt, 
which are built in the most excellent and commodious manner. 
The steps up to the doors are of a greyish marble; the lobbies 
are finished with white marble floors, and the different apart- 
ments are decorated in the Continental style, with magni- 
ficent mirrors. ‘The windows, too, are wide and lofty, many 
of them consist of panes of crown glass, three or four feet 
long, and of a proportional breadth ; and the doors are 
richly carved and ornamented. Almost every lobby terminates 
with the view of a little flower garden, which produces a 
freshness and beauty unknown in most large cities. In as 
far as I have observed, there are no flag stones or footpath of 
any kin’, even in the finest streets. 

In the dock yard I saw three sail of the line, built there 
by Buonaparte, and went on board one of them, called the 
Pict Hein, not yet launched. [observe here, that vessels, 
at least such as [ have seen, are bailt with their prows to the 
water, Whereas with us they are usually launched stern fore- 
most. The cradles, or camels (kamelen), upon which large 
ships are lifted, and carried over the banks and shoals of the 
Zuyder Zee, are very curious though well known. In the 
model roow, there 1s a ship of the line in miniatare, about 
six or eight feet long, made of mahogany, which opens by 
hinges at the bow,and shows the whole interior of a hundred 
gun ship, even to the minutest birth and locker. In the same 
room there is a mode! of De Ruyter’s favourite ship, with all 
her guns, masts, sails, and rigging, in the highest order. On 
shore there is a vessel kept completely rigged, where young 
men intended for the navy are taught to run up in the dark ; 
and, as by constant exposure to rain,and the want of that 
minute attention, which, during the voyage, is incispensably 
necessury, the cordage sometiines gives way, these youths 
occasionally experience more rapid descents than they 
consider as entirely consistent with the eternal fitness of 
things ; so that they are at least taught something before 
they goto sea. A Dutchman, however, in good health, is 
said never to atight upon his head, and [ believe that the 
fact, though singular, iin exact agreement with our theory 
of gravitation. 





THE HAUNTED ROOM. 


TTHE French poetess, Madame Deshouliers, was much ad- 
mired as pocies by her countrymes, yet except her 
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pasiorals, the subjects chosen _ by her are little interesting ; 
and rather evince strength of mind than harmony of verse, 
or delicacy of feeling. Indeed they are what might have 
been expected from a character endued with the self-pos. 
session displayed in the following adventure, in which she 
conducted herself with an intrepidity and coolness which 
would have done honour to a hero. 

Madame Deshoulieres was invited by the Count and 
Countess de Larneville to pass some time at their chateau, 
several leagues from Paris. Onher arrival she was freely 
offered the choice of all the bed-chambers in the mansion, 
except oue, which, from the strange noises that had been for 
some time nocturnally heard within it, was generally believed 
to be haunted, and as such had been deserted. Madame 
Deshoulieres was no sooner informed of this circumstance by 
her friends, than to their great surprise and terror she im- 
mediately declared her resolution of occupying this dreaded 
rocm in preference to anyother. The Count looked aghast 
as she disclosed this determination, and in a tremulous voice 
entreated her to give up so rash an intention, since however 
brave curiosity might at present make her, it was more than 
probabie thatin her present situation she would pay for its 
gratification with her life. The Countess observing that all 
that her bhasband said failed of intimidating the high spirited 
Madame Deshwulicres, now added ber persuasions to divert 
her friend from an enterprise from which the bravest man 
might shrink appalled. “ What have we not to fear, then,” 
she added”, fora woman on the eve of becoming a mother? 
Let me conjure you if not for your own sake, for that of your 
unborn infant, give up your daring plao.” All these argu- 
ments repeated over and over again were insuflicient to shake 
the determined purpose of the adventurer. Her courage 
rose superior tothese representations of the dangers to which 
she was going toexpose herself, because she was convinced 
that they owed their colouring to superstition acting upon 
weak minds ; she entertained no faith in the “ fleshy arm” of 
a departed spirit, and from an immaterial ove her life was 
sate. Llervoble host andhostness pleaded, pitied, blamed, 
but at length yielded to her wish of taking possession of the 
haunted chamber. Madame Deshoulieres found it grand 
and spacious; the windows dark from the thickness of the 
walls; the chimney antique and of cavernous depth, As 
soonas M adame was undressed, she stepped into bed, or 
dered a large candle to be placed ina bracket which stood 
on a stand near it, and enjoining her femme de chambre 
to shut the door securely, dismissed her. 
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Having provided herself with a book according to custom, 
she calmly read her usualtime, then sunk to repose ; from 
this she was soon roused bya noiseat her door; it Opened, and 
the sound of footsteps succeeded. Madame Deshoulicres, 
immediately decided that this must be the supposed ghost, 
and therefore addressed it with an assurance that, if it hoped 
to frighten her from her purpose of detecting the impostor 
which had created such foolish alarm throughont the castle, 
it would find itself disappointed in the attempt, for she was 
resolutely bent on penetrating and exposing it at all hazards. 
This threat she reiterated to no purpose, for no answer was 
returned, Atlength the intruder came in contact with a 
hrge screen, which it overturned so near the bed, that get- 
ting entangled in the curtains, which played loosely on their 
rings, they returned asoond so sharp, that any one unde 
the influence of fear would have taken for the shrill scream 
of an unquiet spirit, bat Madame was perfectly undismayed, 
as she afterwards declared. On the contrary, she continued 
to interrogate the nocturnal visitor whom she suspected to 
be one of the domestics, but, it still maintained an unbroken 
silence, though nothing could be less quiet in its movemenis, 
for it now ran against the stand on which stood the heavy 
candle and candlestick, which fell witha thundering noise 
In fine, tired of all these exertions, it came and rested itself 
against the foot of the bed. Madame Deshoulieres was now 
more decidedly called upon to evince all that firmness of 
mind and intrepidity of spirit of which she had boasted, and 
well did she justify the confidence she had placed in ber own 
courage, for still retaining her seli-possession she exclaimed 
“ Ah, now I shall ascertain what thou art,” at the same time 
she extended both her hands towards the place against which 
she felt that the intruder was resting. ‘They came in contact 
with two soft velvety ears, which she firmly grasped, deter- 
mined to retain them till day should lend its light to discover 
to whom or to what they belonged. Madame tcund her 
patience put to some trial, but not her strength, for nothing 
could be more unresisting and quiet than the owner of the 
imprisoned ears. Day at length released her from the awk 
ward, painful position in which she had remained for a 
many hours, and discovered her prisoner to be Gros-Blane, 
alarge dog belonging to the chateau,andas worthy, if faith 
and honesty deserve the title, as any of its inhabitants, Fae 
from resenting the bondage in which Madame Deshoulieres 
had so long kept him, ne licked the hands which he believed 
had been kindly keeping bis ears warm alloight ; while Ma- 
dame Deshoulieres enjoved a hearty laugh at this ludicrous 
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end to an adventure, for theencounter of which she had 
braced her every nerve. 

In the meantime the Count and Countess, wholly given 
up to their fears, had found it impossible to close their eyes 
doring the night. The tial to which their triend had ex. 
posed herself, grew more terrible to their imagination the 
more they dwelt upon it, till they at length persuaded them. 
selves that death would be the inevitable consequence. With 
these forebodings they proceeded as soon as it was lightto 
the apartment of Madame Deshoulaieres—scarcely bad they 
courage to euter it,or to speak when they had done s0, 
From this state of petrifaction they were revived by their 
friend undrawing her curtains, and paying them the compli- 
ments of the morning with a triumphant look. She then 
related all that had passed with au impressive solemnity, 
and having roused intense curiosity to know the catastrophe, 
she smwilingly pointed to Gros-Blanc, as she said to the 
Count, “ There is the nocturnal visitor whom you have so 
long taken for the ghost of your mother;” for such he had 
concluded it from having been the last person who had died 
in the chateau, The Count regarded his wife, then the 
dog, and blushed deeply, uot knowing whether it were 
better to laugh or be angry. But Madame, who possessed 
a commanding manner, which at the same time awed and 
convinced, ended this siate of irresolution by saying, “ No, 
no, Monsieur, you shall no longer continue in an illusion 
which long indulgence has endeared to you. | will com. 
plete my task, andemancipate your wind trom the shackles 
of superstition, by proving to you that all which has so long 
disturbed the peace of your family has arisen from natural 
causes. Madame arose, made her friends examine the lock 
of the door, the wood of which was so decayed as to render 
the locking it useless, against a very moderate degree of 
strength. ‘this faciluy of entrance bad been evidently the 
cause of Gros-Blanc, who liked not sleeping out of doors, 
making choice of thisroom, The rest is easily accounted 
for, GroseDlauc sinclt, and wished to possess himself of the 
candle, in atempuing which ke comunited all the blunders 
and caused all the noises which Las annoyed me this night 
and he would Gave taken possession of my bed also ii he iad 
not given me an opportunity of seizing his ears. ‘Tous are 
the most simple events magnified intu omeos of fcartul and 
superpatural auguiy.” 

Namerous are the occasions on which most serious alarm 
has been excited by the most trifliag circumstances, and 
which, if duly inquired into, prove to be pertectly natyraly 
and almost undeserving of netice. 
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Anecdote of the late Dr. Witherspoon, in 1745. 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


HEN the country was alarmed at the Pretender’s 
army, several parishes in the west raised corps of 
milina, were paid by the then heritors or inhabitants. 
Among others, the parish of Beith, in Ayrshire, furnished 
its quota of militiamen. The late Dr.John Witherspoon was 
at that time minister of Beith. He animated his parishioners 
in the cause; and I have seen a resolution in the Doctoi’s 
own handwriting, of the feuars and tenants of one division 
of this parish, to furnish their proportion of the militia. As 
the document is curious, | give you its verbatim. “ We, 
the sub:cribing farmers and tenants within the barony of 
Broadstone, in the parish of Beith,doe hereby bind ourselves, 
each of us for ourselves, effeiring to our respective valua- 
tiors, to furnish seven men to join the other militia from 
the suid parish, and to march with them to Stirling, for the 
support of our religion and liberty, and in defence of our 
only rightful and lawful sovereign King George, against bis 
enemys engaged in the present rebellion, which militia being 
to be engaged in the said cause, for the space of thirty days 
from the day of their marching from Beith, they shall be 
supported accordingly, agreeable to our different propor- 
tions, at the rate of two pence half-penny sterling upon every 
pound Scotts of valuation.” (Then follows the subscriptions 
of eighteen different persons. 

The reverend gentleman put himself at the head of this 
corps of the Beith militia, and marched to Glasgow. At 
this place they were informed, that from the confidence re- 
posed in the King’s troops, as well as from their numbers, 
compared with those of the enemy, it would not be necessary 
for the militiato go farther, and they got orders to return. 
Mr. Witherspoon’s enthusiasm was not so readily cooled; 
he went forward, and was present at the battle of Falkirk. 
He was there taken prisoner, along with the Rev. Mr. 
M’Vey, minister of Dreghorn, They were both carried to 
Down Castle, where Mr. Witherspoon remained prisoner 
uvotil afier the battle of Culloden. Mr. M’Vey was more 
fortunate. Being a manof little stature, he got himself 
dressed in woman’s attire, and walked out of his prison, carry- 
ing a tea-kettle. Mr. Witherspoon was at length set at 
liberty, though his health was considerably impaired by this 
confia ment. He was afterwards translated from Beith to 
Psisley, and in 1768 went to America, where his pelitiea 
Vou. 58. 
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and military career: is Well knOWn; and Where, by his-cop. 
duct he shewed, that under whatever government he lived, 
it became him to bea faithful subject. He died in 1794. 
His works have been published in nine volumes, , His 
memory is venerated wherever he was known, and he is ye 
talked of by many who remember him with unfeigned 
respect. 





S. E. 





ANECDOTE OF ADMIRAL MILBANK. 


OME years since, the bargemen of his Majesty’s ship the 
Berwick, then at Spithead, quarrelled with the barge. 
men of the ship which the Admiral then commanded, aj 
Captain, and the latter were all heartily drubbed, to the 
no small mortification of the Admiral, who was in his 
younger days exceedingly athletic, and somewhat addicted 
10 boxing, Our naval hero, afew days «after, called all the 
boat’s crew together, d—d them for a set of cowards, dressed | 
himself in a common jacke: and trowsers, and observing the : 
Berwick’s barge rowing ashore to Portsmouth Beach, or | 
dered bis awn to be immediately manned, and thus disguised 
took an oar as one of the crew, The coxswain, as partici- 
larly directed, run the head of his »arge against the Ber | 
wick’s barge quarter, in consequence of which a broadside 
of oaths were given and returned, which produced a cial- 
lenge to fight with more subst.ntial weapons, The Admiral, 
as champion of his crew, beat the whole of the other barge’s 
crew, one afier another, (11 in number) to the great Joy and 
admiration of his sailors; and then making biusell known, 
went and visited his friends in Portsmouth az if nothing had 
happened. 


TEMPERATURE. 


FP UAT the cold ofthe northern hemisphere is annvally 

increasing seems now put beyond a doubt: if it bea 
correct statement that the Glaciers in the vicinity of Mont 
Blanc are rapidly « vancing upon the limits of vecelation. 
li is asserted by Professor Piciel of Geneva, that since the 
year 1815, the Glacier in the valley of Cuamouni ‘has 
actually advanced 50 fect in oue direction, and upwards of 
SO in others, 
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THE STORM. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


HE sun went down iu beauty. Nota cloud 
Darkened its radi:nce yet there might be seen 

A few fantastic vapours seatt: red o'er 
The face of the blue heavens; sone fair and slight 
As the pure lawn that shicl isthe maiden’s bosom; 
Some shone fike silver; some did stream afar 
(Faint and dispersed) like the pale horse's mane 
Which death shall stride herestter; some were glittering 
Like dol»hins’ scales, tovched out with wavering hues 
Of beaatitul light; outvying sone the ruse, 
And some the violet, veiiow, and white, and blue, 
Scarlet, and purpiin. red, 


One sinall, lone ship 

Was scen, with outstretched sails, keeping its way 
In quiet o’er the dvep. a.l nature seemed 
F. nd of tranquillity , the gias-y sea 
Scarce rippled; the haic\ on siept upon the wave, 
The winds wore all at rest, and in the east 
The crescent invon (then scen unperfectly) 
Came onwards with the vesper star, to see 
A summer duy’s decline 

- . * « * 
The sun went down in beauty; but the eye 
Of ancient seamen tremb ed, when they saw 
A smali, blick, caitneus spot, tari the distance $ 
It spread sad spreat, larger and dark, and came 
O'ershadowing the skies, the ocean tose; 
The gathering waves grew la ge, and broke in hoarse 
And hollow sounds : the mi, hty winds awoke, 
And screancod and whistled though the cordage; birds 
That seein d to have no home, flock-d there in terror, 
And sat with quivering plumage o4 the mast 5 
Flashes were seen, and distant sounds were heard, 
Presages of a storm 
. * o . - 
The sun went town in beauty, but the skies 
Were wi ‘hy changed It was a dreadful might; 


No w i wasseenin all the heavens, to aid 

Or cheer the iuve and sea-veat Mmarmer, 

Pianet 1 uiding star broke t!.rough the darkness, 
Bur the biue hyhtaings geared alon, the watery 


Asif che biinp had fred his terch to .ght 
Some wretches i» their graves, the te npest- winds 
Raving came next, andiad ad, holiow sounds, 
ih hose the spits of the dead do use 
Waenthey would speak ther evil proph cies), ; 
Muttered of dvath tocume. then came the thunder 
Deepening and crashing, as “twould read the world § 
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Or as the Deity passed aloft in anger, 
And spoke to man—despair, 

- The ship was tossed, 
And now stood poised upon the curring billows, 
And now ’midst deep and watery chasins (that yawned, 
As ’t4ere in hunger) sauk ; behind, there came 
Mountains of moving water, witha rush 
And sound of gathering power, that did appal 
The heart to look on, terribie cries were heard, 
Sounds of despair some, some like a mother’s anguish ; 
Some of intemperate, dark, and dissolute joy ; 
Music, and horrid mirth (but unall ed 
To joy) —madness might ve heard amidst 
The pauses of the storm; and when the glare 
Was strong, rude, savage men were seen to dance 
In frantic exsitation on the deck— 
‘Though ail was hopeless. Hark! the ship has struck, 
And the forked lightning seeks the arsenal. 
*Tis fired! and mirth and madness are no more. 
*Midst coluunned smoke, deep-red, the fragments fly, 
In fierce confusion —spiinters, and scorched limbs, 
And burning masts, and showers of gold, (torn from 
The heart that hugged it even tilideath ) ‘Thus 
Sicilian Etna, in her angry mood, 
Or Hecla, midst her wilderness uf snows, 
Shoot up their burning entrails, with a sound 
Louder than that the Titans uttered from 
Their subterranean caves, when Jove enchained ' 
Them daring and rebellious. ‘The biack skies, 
Shocked at excess ot lighi, returned the sound 
In frightful echocs—as if an alarm 
Had spread through all the clements—then came 
A horrid sslence—deep—unnatural— like 
The quiet of the grave. Pp } 








FICTION, 


LL the realities of life 
Are trau_bt with more or less of strife; 

In quick succession, hopes and fears, 
And joys succeeded still by tears. 
F’en from the age of tops and toys, 
Some leaven’s mingled with our joys. 
Inevery shape the demon care 
Of our smail portion takes his share. 

But fiction hoids her magic glass! 
And as het fairy shadows pass, j 
The seasuns yield a brighter glow; 
‘Through peaceful shades Ler currents flow 
While beauty trom a perfect mould, 
In fancy’s tints her charms untold 

And honour, beaming glory bright, 
As when in Waterioo the fight 
Shed rays upon a wondering world, 
trom British banners there usturled, 
That fiction’s most romantic tale, 
In valour’s legends now must fail. 

Oh fiction! thy crestive power, 
Tn wizard spel s can charm the hour ; 
Still shews the brightest and the best, 
Acd makes, or scems to make, us blest, 


